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Mackenzie  Highway  Vital  to  Nortli 

Road  Spans  384  Miles  Of  Wilderness  To  Link  Alberta  With  N.W.T. 


An  important  link  with  Canada's  north 
is  the  all-weather  Mackenzie  Highway, 
which  crosses  384  miles  of  muskeg,  forests 
and  farmland  to  the  shores  of  Great  Slave 
Lake. 

This  highway  is  a  vital  supply  route 
lor  northern  industry,  carrying  mining 
machinery,  provisions  and  supplies  to  the 
port  of  Hay  River  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, and  shipments  of  fish,  grain,  fur  and 
lumber  to  the  rail  point  at  Grimshaw. 

Traders  who  once  had  to  wait  weeks  for 
a  shipment  of  supplies  freighted  along  the 
Peace  River,  or  by  winter  tractor-train,  now 
have  goods  delivered  to  their  doorstep 
within  hours  after  large  trucks  have  left 
Grimshaw.  Miners  no  longer  have  to  fly 
or  freight  their  heavy  machinery  into  the 
north.  Heavy  trucks  carry  their  supplies  to 
Hay  River,  where  boats  regularly  serve  Yel- 
lowknife  and  points  on  the  Mackenzie  River. 

North  of  Grimshaw,  homesteaders  use  the 
highway  to  carry  their  rich  harvests  to  the 
elevators  on  the  railway.  Areas  around  Man- 
ning, Keg  River  and  Fort  Vermilion  have 
become  increasingly  important  as  agricul- 
tural centres,  and  last  year  alone  marketed 
more  than  600,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
200,000  bushels  of  coarse  grain. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, provides  Canada  with  the  greatest 
source  of  fresh  water  fish  from  any  Canadian 
lake.  Last  year  about  8,000,000  pounds  of 
whitefish  and  trout,  valued  at  some  $612,000, 
were  hauled  from  Hay  River  down  the  Mac- 
kenzie Highway,  while  only  about  1,000,000 
pounds  were  carried  by  the  water  route. 

Formerly,  limited  supplies  of  fish  were 
taken  only  in  summer  from  the  northern 
lake  and  transported  by  water  down  the 
Slave  and  Athabasca  Rivers  to  Waterways. 
Winter  fishing  now  accounts  for  almost  half 
the  total  annual  catch. 

The  fur  industry  also  has  been  affected 
by  the  highway.  Pelts  which  used  to  be  sent 
by  air  or  by  water  now  are  shipped  in  large 
trucks  to  Grimshaw.  Trappers  and  traders 
have  been  brought  closer  to  the  Peace  River 
towns  and  are  within  easy  reach  of  hospital 
and  medical  services. 

During  the  past  summer,  tourists  seek- 
ing new  horizons  travelled  the  highway, 
stopping  to  view  two  of  the  most  scenic  spots 
in  the  north — the  Louise  and  the  Alexandra 
Falls.    They    are    located    on    the  Hay 


The  Mackenzie  Highway,  which  was  constructed 
in  1948.  follows  a  tractoi-iiain  route  through  some 
of  the  wildest  country  in  Alberta.  North  of  the  rail 
point  at  Grimshaw,  farmers  make  use  of  the  high- 
way to  market  their  heavy  yields  of  grain,  while 
points  on  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Great  Slave 
Lake  freight  such  products  as  fish,  gold,  furs  and 
uranium  to  the  port  of  Hay  River  for  shipment  south. 
All  major  settlements  in  north-west  Alberta  are  served 
by  the  highway,  while  secondary  roads  branch  out 
to  Fort  Vermilion  and  Keg  River. 


LUMBER  PRODUCTION  INCREASED 

Value  of  lumber  ties  and  pulpwood 
products  produced  in  Alberta  during 
1950  was  $13,790,700.  This  compared 
with  $13,113,000  for  1949. 


River  within  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
were  comparatively  unknown  until  the  last 
decade.  The  Louise  Falls  is  46  feet  high 
and  the  Alexandra  106  feet.  In  addition, 
tourists  are  able  to  see  many  typical  sights 
of  the  north — trappers'  cabins,  settlements, 
Indian  camps,  and  miles  of  wild,  uninhabited 
country. 

Because  of  its  strategic  importance,  one 
would  expect  the  highway  to  be  a  transport 
route  which  has  been  in  use  for  generations. 
But  the  Mackenzie  Highway  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  a  road  which  was  opened  just  three 
years  ago. 

Construction  started  in  October  of  1946 
and  was  completed  in  1948.  The  route  partly 
followed  a  winter  tractor-train  road  over 
the  miles  of  muskeg  and  rolling  hills,  but 
where  the  trail  wandered  aimlessly  through 
the  wildnerness,  surveyors  plotted  new 
routes  across  the  terrain. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  the  highway  were 
started  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Public 
Works  in  1938  and  carried  out  by  three 
parties  during  the  winters  of  1938-39  and 
1939-40.  This  survey  was  for  a  winter  road, 
to  carry  food  and  supplies  by  tractor-train 
and  truck  to  the  northern  settlements. 

J.  P.  Church,  Assistant  Chief  Maintenance 
Engineer,  who  took  part  in  the  final  survey 
in  1939-40,  recalls  that  the  parties  travelled 
through  some  of  the  wildest  country  in 
Northern  Alberta.  In  the  bush,  dog  teams 
or  pack  horses  were  the  main  method  of 
transportation,  and  tents  were  pitched  for 
their  night's  lodging. 

The  parties  worked  in  three  areas — 
Meikle  River  to  Keg  River,  Keg  River  to 
Upper  Hay  River,  and  from  Upper  Hay  River 
to  Great  Slave  Lake.  Although  the  route  was 
for  a  winter  road,  surveyors  realized  it  would 
probably  be  a  basis  for  a  highway  some- 
time in  the  future,  and  wherever  possible 
they  followed  high  levels  of  land  to  avoid 
muskeg  areas. 

"We  had  some  difficult  times  during  our 
final  survey,"  said  Mr.  Church.  "I  remember 
on  one  occasion  our  cache  of  supplies  at 
Indian  Cabins  was  found  to  be  rotten,  so 
we  had  to  live  on  short  rations  for  about 
five  weeks,  until  we  could  get  provisions 
from  Lower  Hay.  On  these  surveys  we  were 
away  from  civilization  for  five  months  at  a 
time  and  had  to  carry  our  provisions  with 
us." 

( Continued  on  Page  Two ) 
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Mackenzie  Highway 

( Continued  from  Page  One) 
♦  * 
For  the  first  section  of  the  road,  the  survey  parties  were  able 
to  follow  old  freighting  trails  to  Upper  Hay  River,  but  beyond 
that,  a  new  road  was  cut  from  the  wilderness.  During  most  of 
the  survey,  the  crews  followed  the  Hay  River,  and  were  so  accurate 
in  their  judgment  that  the  present  highway  varys  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  their  original  survey  for  most  of  the  area. 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  survey  parties  were  Metis,  who  are 
noted,  for  their  strength  and  endurance  in  the  bush.  In  the  final 
party,  two  such  men  were  hired  to  fell  trees,  and  as  a  team  they 
cut  the  survey  line  through  the  wilderness — five  feet  wide  and 
150  miles  long.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  cutting  a  trail 
from  Edmonton  to  Didsbury. 

Actual  construction  of  the  winter  road  followed  40  to  50  miles 
behind  the  survey  parties.  When  completed,  the  road  was  used 
during  the  winter  months  until  the  all-weather  highway  was  built. 
The  winter  road  was  a  vital  military  link  with  the  north,  and 
carried  tons  of  freight  for  the  Canol  pipeline  and  American  troops 
stationed  in  the  north. 

The  parties  sent  out  in  1945  to  survey  a  permanent  highway 
had  a  much  simpler  task  than  the  original  crews.  The  eight  parties 
were  supplied  by  truck,  and  slept  in  bunkhouses  hauled  in  tractor- 
trains.  This  second  group  surveyed  the  highway  in  four  areas — 
Meikle  River  to  Keg  River,  Keg  River  to  28th  Base  Line,  28th 
Base  Line  to  Hay  River  crossing,  and  Hay  River  crossing  to  the 
North  Provincial  Boundary. 

They  followed  the  same  general  route  of  the  winter  tractor 
road,  detouring  around  muskeg  and  swamp  areas. 

When  construction  was  completed,  Canada  had  its  first  all- 
weather  road  into  the  Northwest  Territories.  Equipment  and  supplies 
no  longer  had  to  be  flown  to  the  isolated  camps  and  settlements. 
The  Mackenzie  Highway  became  an  important  outlet  for  gold  from 


Yellowknife,  uranium  from  Port  Radium,  fish  from  Hay  River,  and 
furs  from  the  numerous  posts  along  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Construction  of  the  highway,  which  cost  approximately 
$4,300,000  to  complete,  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Government  of  Alberta.  Cost  of  construction  for 
the  234  miles  of  road  between  Meikle  River  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  boundary  was  distributed  between  the  two  governments, 
costing  a  total  of  more  than  $2,850,000.  Of  this,  the  Province  paid 
$1,476,000,  or  approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  81  miles  in  the  Northwest  Territories  section  was  solely 
a  Dominion  Government  undertaking. 

When  constructed,  the  highway  was  22  feet  in  width,  but 
grading  and  blading  has  extended  this  to  approximately  24  feet. 
Muskeg  areas  were  filled  in,  giving  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
gravel  road. 

An  important  task  carried  out  by  both  governments  is  the  upkeep 
of  the  highway.  The  major  portion  of  the  road,  which  lies  within 
Alberta  boundaries,  is  maintained  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Highways,  while  the  section  between  the  Alberta  boundary  and 
Hay  River  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Public  Works  which  maintains  a  crew  at  Hay  River. 

The  Alberta  portion  is  divided  into  six  sections,  each  served 
by  a  patrolman  equipped  with  a  heavy  blade  grader.  Because 
of  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  road,  the  graders  are  constantly  busy 
grading  and  smoothing  out  ruts.  Three  maintenance  trucks  serve 
the  whole  Alberta  portion  by  filling  potholes,  repairing  and  erecting 
signs  and  carrying  out  general  maintenance  work. 

In  winter  two  snowplows  keep  the  road  open — one  working  out 
of  Peace  River  and  the  other  out  of  Upper  Hay  River.  All  work  is 
directed  by  the  Highway  Department's  branch  at  Peace  River. 

Since  the  road  was  opened,  maintenance  work  has  kept  the 
road  open  all  year  round,  with  only  the  occasional  filling  in  of 
muskeg  areas  necessary  in  the  summer  to  prevent  settling  of  the 
road  bed. 

Secondary  roads  have  been  constructed  from  the  highway,  45 
miles  east  to  Fort  Vermilion,  and  12  miles  west  to  Keg  River,  provid- 
ing service  for  most  of  the  settled  areas  in  north-western  Alberta.  • 


Mine  Inspectors  Work  To  Reduce 

Risks  In  Coal  Industry 

Guarding  the  safety  of  more  than  8,000  Alberta  miners  by 
inspecting  the  mines  of  the  Province  and  ensuring  that  these  mines 
are  being  operated  according  to  provincial  regulations  is  the  job 
carried  out  by  the  districts  inspectors  of  mines. 

There  are  seven  inspection  districts  in  Alberta.  These 
have  headquarters  at  Edmonton,  Edson,  Calgary,  Dnim- 
heller,  Lethbridge,  Blairmore  and  Stettler.  The  Stettler 
inspection  district  was  formed  in  February,  1950,  as  a  result 
of  a  re-organization  of  the  Stettler-Drumheller  district.  Each 
of  the  seven  inspection  districts  has  one  inspector  except 
Blairmore  which  has  two.  lohn  Crawford,  Director  of  Mines, 
is  in  charge  of  the  district  mine  inspectors. 

All  inspectors  are  technically  qualified,  and  must  be  holders 
of  at  least  first  class  mine  managers'  certificates.  B.  Tait,  Electrical 
Inspector  of  Mines,  who  is  responsible  for  inspecting  all  electrical 
equipment  used  in  the  97  electrified  mines,  holds  a  mine  electricians' 
certificate.  All  the  inspectors  have  had  practical  experience  in  the 
coal  mines  and  are  well-informed  on  all  technical  phases  of  coal 
mining. 

Detailed  Inspections  Made 

Mine  inspections  are  carried  out  continually  and  the  reports 
of  each  inspection  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Mines  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  These  reports  are  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  safety  practice  and  efficient  procedure  and 
then  acted  on. 

The  inspections  cover  a  host  of  details — Shafts;  slopes  and 
tunnels;  underground  roadways;  mine  outlets;  methods  of  work; 
ventilation;  gases  and  inflammable  dusts;  electricity;  steam  and 
compressed  air  equipment;  hoisting  and  haulage  apparatus;  coal- 
cutting  and  loading  machinery;  care  and  use  of  explosives;  shot- 
firing;  roof  and  side  control  of  working  places  and  roadways; 
timbering  and  mine  supports;  health  conditions  affecting  under- 
ground mine  workers;  the  duties  assigned  certified  officials  and 
workmen;  and  the  inspection  of  surface  equipment. 

Inspectors  Test  Miners'  Ability 

The  inspectors  also  act  as  presiding  examiners  at  miners' 
examinations  held  in  their  own  districts  by  serving  on  the  Miners' 
Examination  Boards  with  working  miners  and  mine  managers  from 
their  districts.  They  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  serious  accidents 
and  attend  such  inquests  and  court  cases  as  arise  from  mining 
work.  Eight  examinations,  six  written  and  two  oral,  are  held  under 
the  terms  of  the  Coal  Examination  Act  and  these  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  Mines  Division  at  either  Calgary  or  Edmonton. 


Examinations  for  strip  pit  blasters  and  foremen,  underground  miners 
and  mine  examiners  are  held  at  the  local  inspection  headquarters. 

Tests  with  methane  and  other  gas  detectors  are  made  regularly 
and  samples  of  mine  air  taken  to  be  sent  for  analysis  to  the 
Chemistry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  of 
the  federal  government.  Samples  of  coal-dust  and  coal  also  are 
collected  for  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta. 

Deaths  in  Explosions  Almost  Eliminated 

The  loss  of  life  and  serious  accidents  caused  by  the  improper 
use  of  explosives  have  been  almost  eliminated  by  the  Mine  Act 
regulations  enforced  by  the  inspectors.  All  explosives  used  in  Alberta 
mines  are  of  the  safety  type  and  since  1945  no  one  except  a  holder 
of  a  shot-lighter's  certificate  has  been  allowed  to  fire  off  explosives 
in  mines.  In  1950  there  were  only  two  serious  accidents  resulting 
from  explosives,  and  this  low  accident  total  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  Mine  Act  which  makes  an  accident  with  explosives  impossible 
if  the  recommended  procedures  are  carried  out. 

During  the  years  coal  mining  has  been  carried  out  in  Alberta, 
the  Mines  Act  has  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  safety  and 
has  enabled  the  Alberta  coal  industry  to  keep  its  accident  rate 
at  a  low  level. 

Mining  Men  Observe  Laws 

Despite  the  stringent  enforcement  of  Mine  Act  regulations,  the 
mine  inspectors  initiate  few  prosecutions.  In  1950,  there  were  only 
24  prosecutions  for  contraventions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act  and  the  offenders  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  among  all 
the  mining  classifications. 

An  example  of  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  Mines  Division 
is  its  approval  of  the  first  diesel  locomotive  to  be  used  in  any 
underground  coal  mine  in  North  America.  This  locomotive  was  put 
in  service  at  the  Adanac  mine  of  West  Canadian  Collieries  in 
August,  1947,  and  now  there  are  nine  diesels  in  use  in  coal  mines. 
The  inspectors  have  kept  a  close  check  on  the  diesels'  behaviour 
and  have  found  the  locomotives  highly  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  mines,  the  inspectors  also 
inspect  all  quarry  operations  in  Alberta.  • 


[[AL8ER.TA1] 


"Within  Out  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Witliin  pur  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton.   
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Hunting  Guides  Licensed  by  Game  Branch 

Visiting  Big  Game  Hunters  Provided  With  Qualified  Guides 

Who  Can  Cope  With  All  Emergencies  and  Care  For  Trophies 


For  years  Alberta  has  been  recognized  by  sportsmen  as  one  of 
North  America's  finest  big  game  hunting  areas.  Each  autumn  hunters 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  flock  to  the  game  areas  to  get  their  bags 
of  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  deer,  bear,  or  other  animals  in  season. 

This  annual  influx  of  non-resident  hunters  gave  rise  to  the 
guiding  and  outfitting  industry,  which  provided  such  supplies  as 
horses,  camping  equipment  and  experienced  men  to  guide  parties 
in  forest  areas. 

The  jurisdiction  o!  big  game  hunting,  guiding  and 
outfitting  is  the  job  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
Their  duty  is  to  assure  that  non-resident  hunters  are  pro- 
vided with  experienced  guides  who  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  many  necessary  responsibilities  while  hunting 
parties  are  cut  off  from  civilization. 

The  present  day  guide  in  Alberta — there  are  about  150  of  them — 
is  usually  a  resident  of  the  area  in  which  he  is  guiding,  and  probably 
started  his  training  as  a  camp  cook  or  wrangler.  He  is  fully  licensed 
by  the  Game  Branch  and  is  an  ex  officio  game  warden  while  guiding 
any  parties  in  the  bush. 


Three  Classes  of  Guides 

Guides  in  Alberta  are  divided  into  three  classes — A,  B  and  C. 
Class  A  and  B  guides  are  capable  of  guiding  big  game  hunters  in 
forested  areas,  while  a  Class  C  guide  is  authorized  only  to  act  as 
a  guide  for  hunters  of  game  birds  or  antelope.  Class  B  guides  differ 
from  Class  A  in  that  they  are  allowed  only  to  guide  a  single  hunter 
from  a  party  while  in  the  bush,  and  is  not  allowed  to  supervise  a 
whole  party. 

Government  regulations  require  that  there  must  be  one  Class  A 
or  B  guide  for  every  non-resident  hunter  in  the  party  and  at  least 
one  Class  A  guide  to  supervise  the  whole  camp. 


Tests  Based  Previously  on  Written  Examinations 

Until  1942,  applicants  for  guides'  licences  were  required  to 
submit  written  examinations  on  their  knowledge  of  guiding.  The 
mark  obtained  from  these  tests  decided  if  the  applicant  would 
hold  a  Class  A  or  a  Class  B  licence.  A  prospective  guide  obtaining 
marks  of  75  percent  or  more  was  rated  as  a  Class  A  guide,  while 
a  mark  between  45  and  75  percent  only  rated  a  Class  B  licence. 

In  addition  to  this  examination,  the  prospective  guide  had  to 
submit  a  sworn  affidavit,  stating  his  length  of  residence  in  the 
area  in  which  he  wished  to  guide. 

But  this  method  of  appointing  guides  was  found  to  be  very 
inadequate.  Many  of  the  best  guides  in  the  Province  were  raised 
far  from  civilization  and  lacked  sufficient  schooling  to  transmit 
their  knowledge  of  the  forest  into  writing.  So  in  1942,  written 
examinations  were  discarded  in  favor  of  a  plan  whereby  prospective 
guides  were  required  only  to  submit  an  affidavit  of  residency  accom- 
panied by  recommendations  from  either  two  licenced  outfitters  of  his 
district  or  one  outfitter  and  an  R.C.M.P.  officer  or  game  warden 
officer. 

Affidavit  Required 

Last  year,  when  the  Game  Act  was  amended,  the  regulations 
were  revised  to  the  present  system.  Now,  when  anyone  applies 
for  a  licence  to  guide  big  game  hunters,  he  must  submit  his  affidavit 
of  residency  and,  if  he  has  not  previously  held  a  guide's  licence 
in  the  Province,  he  may  be  requested  to  take  an  oral  and  practical 
examination. 

This  examination  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  old  style 
written  tests.  Prospective  guides  find  it  simpler  to  demonstrate  how 
to  pack  supplies  or  set  up  camp,  than  to  put  the  same  information 
into  writing. 

The  examinations  usually  are  carried  out  by  an  experienced 
outfitter  or  guide  or  by  members  of  the  Alberta  Licensed  Outfitters' 
Association,  supervised  by  a  game  or  forestry  officer.  The  prospective 


guide  may  be  asked  countless  questions  to  test  his  knowledge  of 
camping,  hunting,  game  laws,  caring  for  horses  or  coping  with 
emergencies. 

If  he  passes  the  exam,  the  new  guide  can  hold  only  a  Class  B 
licence.  This  will  entitle  him  to  work  under  a  Class  A  guide  on 
hunting  parties,  and  to  guide  a  single  hunter  from  the  main  camp. 
He  must  hold  this  licence  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  before  he  is 
eligible  for  a  Class  A  licence. 


Licensing  Protects  Visiting  Hunters 

Main  reason  for  such  rigid  laws  governing  licensed  guides 
is  to  protect  non-resident  hunters  in  Alberta.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  a  hunter  to  become  lost  in  the  wild  hunting  areas  and 
inexperienced  hunters  would  not  be  capable  of  setting  up  camp, 
spotting  game,  and  generally  caring  for  himself  while  away  from 
civilization. 

It  has  also  been  found  by  the  Game  Branch  that  licensed  guides, 
who  automatically  hold  the  positions  of  ex  officio  Game  Wardens, 
do  not  tolerate  infractions  of  the  game  laws.  Incidents  of  killing 
female  game,  shooting  on  Sundays,  and  killing  game  out  of  season 
decreased  sharply  when  the  guides  were  given  legal  powers  to 
restrain  members  of  their  party. 


Proper  Care  of  Trophies  Assured 

Another  reason  for  controlling  guides  in  the  Province  is  to 
improve  the  handling  of  big  game  trophies.  Many  non-resident 
hunters  come  to  Alberta  for  the  express  purpose  of  bagging  a  prize 
animal  so  that  its  head  or  horns  may  adorn  their  den.  If  he  discovers 
his  guide  has  handled  his  trophy  in  such  a  careless  manner  that  a 
taxidermist  cannot  mount  it,  he  would  not  likely  return  to  Alberta 
next  year. 

"This  problem  of  mishandling  big  game  trophies  is  serious 
when  you  consider  a  single  head  might  cost  an  American  hunter 
$1,000  after  considering  expenses  of  the  trip,"  said  D.  E.  Forsland, 
Superintendent  of  Game.  "After  hiring  licensed  guides,  he  expects 
them  to  know  everything  about  their  work,  including  handling 
trophies." 

Mr.  Forsland  went  on  to  explain  there  were  several  main 
mistakes  made  by  guides,  either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
He  said  the  cape  was  often  cut  too  short,  particularly  in  the  brisket, 
so  there  wasn't  enough  hide  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  to 
make  a  good  mount.  In  other  cases  the  eyes,  lips  and  nostrils  were 
not  carefully  skinned  out,  or  the  eyelids  removed  completely,  so 
that  the  taxidermist  could  not  process  the  mount. 


Antlers  Often  Ruined 

The  worst  mistake  made  in  handling  antlers  is  caused  when 
guides  cut  them  off  the  skull  with  an  axe,  not  leaving  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  brain  case  for  the  antlers  or  horns  to  be  properly 
fastened  to  the  mount. 

To  correct  these  mistakes,  the  Game  Branch  made  up  a  booklet 
entitled  "Handling  of  Big  Game  Trophies."  Upon  publication,  the 
booklet  was  given  to  all  registered  guides  and  now  is  issued  to 
new  guides  with  their  licences.  The  information  and  diagrams  in  the 
publication  have  been  largely  responsible  for  reducing  the  loss  of 
trophies. 

A  licensed  guide  in  Alberta  is  not  allowed  to  shoot  game  while 
guiding  a  hunting  party.  This  regulation  was  introduced  to  prevent 
guides  from  shooting  game  for  less  experienced  hunters  in  their 
party.  In  several  eastern  Canadian  provinces,  guides  are  not  even 
allowed  to  carry  guns,  but  the  prevalence  of  grizzly  bears,  mountain 
lions  and  other  dangerous  animals  in  Alberta  make  it  necessary  for  a 
guide  to  be  armed  for  his  own  and  his  party's  protection. 

The  present  system  of  licensing  guides  in  Alberta  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada  and  now  is  under  study 
for  use  in  other  provinces.  • 
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WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 


Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 

Board  Regulates  Rates  Charged  by  Utility  Companies 
Warns  Against  Unwise  Investmerds  and  Assists  Municipal  Decisions 


Chief  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
lie  in  regulating  the  rates  charged  by  utility  companies;  protecting 
the  people  of  Alberta  from  unwise  investment  and  regulating  the 
activities  of  local  governments  so  that  they  may  act  intelligently 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

A  total  of  21  Acts  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta 
give  the  Board  power  to  impose  regulations,  approve 
debentures,  make  adjustments,  and  generally  direct 
finances  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Alberta. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  is  G.  M. 
Blackstock,  who  serves  as  a  one-man  board,  with  C.  J.  D.  Baines 
assisting  as  temporary  member. 

Two  activities  of  the  Beard  most  commonly  known  to  the 
general  public  are  the  authority  over  the  production,  distribution 
and  fixing  of  minimum  prices  of  milk  and  cream,  and  judgment 
under  the  Securities  Act. 

In  mill?  jurisdiction,  a  selected  number  of  dairy  farmers  in  each 
controlled  area  keep  account  books  as  well  as  receipts  for  feed, 
labor,  and  other  costs.  Once  a  year  the  books  are  collected  by  the 
Board  and  by  computing  the  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  care  of  stock, 
they  are  able  to  estimate  the  average  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  milk.  Separate  computations  are  made  in  the  districts  of  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  Medicine  Hat. 

Through  this  investigation,  the  Board  can  ascertain  if  a  price 
decrease  or  increase  is  warranted.  As  an  example,  the  price 
of  milk  sold  from  producer  to  dairies  was  increased  in  1950  after 
public  hearings  when  it  was  established  that  poor  crops  had 
increased  the  cost  of  milk  production  for  the  farmer. 

In  turn,  spot  audits  are  made  at  all  dairy  plants  and  payoffs 
are  checked  regularly  so  that  the  Boarcl  will  know  if  price  increases 
or  decreases  from  distributor  to  consumer  are  necessary.  In  addition 
the  Board  enforces  a  minimum  price  regulation  for  milk  and  cream 
to  insure  there  will  be  no  price-cutting  tactics  in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  work  ol  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  under 
the  Securities  Act  has  become  increasingly  important  as  the  oil 
industry  grows  within  the  Province. 

Any  company  or  individual  wishing  to  raise  money  through 
the  sale  of  shares  to  the  public  for  any  kind  of  undertaking  must 
secure  registration  from  the  Board  vmder  the  Securities  Act. 

This  regulation  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Board  to  ensure  that 
citizens  of  the  Province  will  not  be  defrauded  by  misleading  adver- 
tising concerning  shares  offered  for  sale.  A  promoter  must  apply 
to  the  Board  for  permission  to  sell  shares  in  Alberta  and  must 
furnish  complete  information  about  the  oil  property.  He  also  must 
submit  a  geological  report  made  by  a  member  or  a  licensee  of  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  Alberta,  if  the  property  is 
in  Alberta,  or  from  a  member  of  a  similar  body  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Province  where  the  property  is  located. 

When  applying  for  a  license,  the  salesman  or  company  must 
state  how  many  shares  he  intends  to  sell  and  how  much  will  be 
needed  to  complete  drilling  operations.  If  this  is  approved,  all 
monies  accrued  from  the  sale  of  shares  are  held  in  trust  until  the 
necessary  amount  has  been  raised.  Only  then  is  the  drilling  com- 
pany allowed  to  commence  operations. 

When  stocks  are  offered  for  sale,  one-third  of  the  shares  but 
not  exceeding  750,000  are  allotted  to  the  promoters.  Most  companies 
sell  from  three  to  five  million  shares. 

1,  In  addition  to  jurisdiction  over  milk  and  securities,  the  Board 
carries  out  numerous  other  responsibilities  under  the  various  Alberta 
Xcts. 

1.  Jurisdiction  under  The  Public  Utilities  Act:  Regulation  of 
all  rates  charged  by  utilities  other  than  those  municipally-owned 
drs  well  as  extensions  of  service;  approval  of  debenture  issues 
by  local  authorities  comprising  cities,  towns,  villages,  school  dis- 
tricts, municipal  districts  and  municipal  hospital  districts;  arrang- 
ing and  effecting  settlements  with  creditors  of  financially  embarassed 
local  authorities;  separation  of  land  from  urban  municipalities: 


power  to  compromise  tax  arrears  owing  by  any  taxpayer  to  any 
local  authority;  power  to  order  annexation  of  land  to  a  city;  power 
to  cancel  plans  of  subdivisions;  power  to  deal  with  applications 
of  a  local  authority  for  extension  of  time  of  repayment  of  debentures. 

2.  Jurisdiction  under  The  Irrigation  Districts  Act:  Providing  for 
the  compensation  for  damage  caused  by  seepage  or  overflow  from 
irrigation  ditches. 

3.  Jurisdiction  under  The  Industrial  Wages  Security  Act:  Grant- 
ing of  exemption  to  coal  mine  and  lumber  operators  from  being 
required  to  put  up  security  for  payment  of  wages. 

4.  Jurisdiction  under  The  School  Act:  Jurisdiction  over  all 
capital  borrowings  of  school  districts;  authorizing  school  debenture 
issues  upon  certificate  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  when  the 
bylaw  has  been  defeated  by  ratepayers;  and  appeals  against  school 
budgets. 

5.  Jurisdiction  under  The  School  Taxation  Act:  Jurisdiction  pro- 
viding that  no  procedure  to  enforce  any  Writ  of  Execution  shall 
be  taken  or  continued  without  consent  of  the  Board;  and  appeals 
against  school  budgets. 

6.  Jurisdiction  under  The  Municipal  Hospitals  Act:  Appeals 
against  assessments  or  requisitions  of  hospital  districts;  approving 
of  compromises  made  between  hospital  districts  and  contributing 
units  of  arrears  of  taxes  or  requisitions;  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  variation  and  re-apportioning  of  proposed  expenditures  of  new 
districts;  dealing  with  appeals  as  to  site  of  hospital  districts; 
adjustments  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  hospital  district  when 
area  is  altered;  dealing  with  alteration  of  the  number  of  members 
of  hospital  boards;  references  to  the  Board  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  upon  recommendation  of  the  minister;  approval 
of  hospital  district  annual  budgets. 

7.  Jurisdiction  under  The  Town  and  Village  Act:  In  regard  to 
applications  for  annexation  of  lands  to  towns  and  villages  and 
alteration  and  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  villages 
or  of  the  boundaries  of  villages  and  adjacent  municipal  or  improve- 
ment districts;  approving  of  franchise  agreements  for  the  supply 
of  light,  power,  gas  or  water. 

8.  Jurisdiction  under  the  Municipal  Districts  Act:  Consent  from 
the  Board  for  action  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  against  a  person 
who  has  acquired  title  by  foreclosure;  approving  of  franchise  agree- 
ments for  the  supply  of  light,  power,  gas  or  water. 

9.  The  Pipe  Lines  Act:  A  declaratory  order  from  the  Board 
is  necessary  for  companies  wishing  to  operate  pipelines  within  the 
Province;  the  Board  fixes  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owners 
of  land  where  the  pipe'  is  laid. 

10.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Fields  Public  Service  Utilities  Act:  Juris- 
diction where  an  exclusive  franchise  has  been  given  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

11.  The  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment  Commission  Act:  Juris- 
diction in  appeals  against  equalized  assessments. 

12.  The  Mines  Act:  Jurisdiction  to  grant  certificates  of  financial 
ability. 

13.  The  Urban  Mining  Operations  Act:  Mine  owner  may  apply 
to  Board  for  continuation  of  operations  or  for  approval  of  proposed 
agreement  between  owner  and  the  local  authority  concerned. 

14.  The  Public  Health  Act:  References  by  the  minister  to  appor- 
tion expenses  of  Full  Time  Health  Districts  among  co-operating 
municipalities. 

15.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  Act:  When  any  bylaw 
of  a  city,  town  or  village  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

16.  The  Dairymen's  Act:  Any  portion  of  the  act  directed  by  the 
minister  may  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

17.  Jurisdiction  in  matters  coming  under  city  charters. 

18.  Appeals  under  The  Pipe  Lines  Taxation  Act. 

19.  Appeals  under  The  Electric  Power  Taxation  Act. 

20.  Town  Planning  Act:  Compensation.  • 


